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be called a principal in the murder. The true murderer,
indeed, according to all probability, was the apothecary's boy;
but it would be enough to constitute Weston a principal if it
could be shown that he was present at the time that the boy was
administering the poison, and that he aided him in doing so.
The indictment against Weston not only asserted dis-
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of the tmctly that he had given his aid on that occasion, but
also stated that the other poisons were actually given
by Weston to Overbury in his food. Of the truth of these two
statements not a shadow of evidence was produced at the trial,
nor, as far as we know, was there any such evidence in existence.
At the present day, a lawyer who should have a hand in
drawing up such an indictment as this, or in allowing it to be
pressed against a prisoner, would undoubtedly be guilty of the
most deliberate act of wickedness which it is possible for a man
to commit And yet, strange as it seems, there is no reason to
suppose that any one of those who took part in the trial sus-
pected for a moment that there was anything wrong. So inured
were the lawyers of that day to the habit of disregarding the
simplest principles of evidence, and of seeing the case in hand
through their wishes rather than their judgment, that there
would be little difficulty in coming to the conclusion that
Weston was the real murderer. He was certainly a liar, by his
own confession ; why therefore should he be believed in any-
thing that he had said ? and, if he really had a hand in the
murder, were he and all the rest of his confederates to escape
because of a mere formality? After all it was by no means
material that indictments should be correct in their assertions.1
If a few things were inserted which could not be proved, no
harm would be done. The main 'point was that Weston was a
villain, and deserved to be hanged; and hanged he should be,
in spite of the rules of the law.

. An unexpected obstacle was presented to carrying out im-
mediately this foregone conclusion, by the refusal of Weston to
put himself on his country. This refusal, which would now be
equivalent to a plea of Not Guilty, was at that time a bar to all

J This was kid down by Coke himself at Somerset's trial.    See Amos,